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Place's maternal grandfather was a sawyer who had taken a public-
house at Hyde Park Corner; he was attacked by robbers when return-
ing from Chelsea and died of his wounds. One of Place's sisters married
a butcher, one of a miscreant family of thieves, fences, and prostitutes.
He was sentenced to death for highway robbery in 1799, an<^ was
transported for life owing to Francis Place, who frustrated an attempt
of his associates to secure a pardon, as he knew that this would only
result in his being hanged eventually. His other sister and his brother
had careers which were more or less discreditable and unfortunate. His
own apprenticeship followed lines which were common: the ruin of his
master's business, a night flitting of the family, known as shooting the
moon, from Bell Yard to Lambeth, followed by his master's imprison-
ment in the King's Bench (and eventually by his retirement to the
workhouse). It was less usual that the two apprentices should have
managed to support the family for a time, but this was due to Place's
exceptional energy and skill. As the result of a quarrel his indentures
were given up about three years before the end of his term. He was by
that time however (1789), though only seventeen, a more than usually
competent breeches-maker, and although as a journeyman he had
much experience of poverty and unemployment, he was completely
successful as a master-tailor.11
The conclusion to be drawn from life-histories of this kind seems to
be how fatally easy and how common it was to be ruined, the causes of
rum being more often social than economic, and how comparatively
easy it was to recover from disaster. Place remarks that his father's
repeated ruin, repeatedly followed by recovery, * appears to us sober
people of the present day almost incredible. But such men ... were by
no means uncommon in his time*. The further implication is that
sobriety and steadiness must have had a scarcity value, and could
hardly feil to raise a journeyman to the position at least of a foreman or
manager, probably of an employer. Place indeed says as much. He
wrote in 1829:
... there has at all times been a small number, now much increased in every
class, of workmen who were ... more sober and more industrious than the
generality of their fellows; these were almost always good workmen... men
who were paid higher wages than the general price paid in tile trade or earning
more wages at the common rate by the greater quantity of work they did.